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ERNST MACH AND THE NEW EMPIRICISM? 


ITH the recent death of Professor Ernst Mach another prom- 
inent figure has passed from the field of philosophy. To us 
in America this event has perhaps an exceptional interest, for Mach 
was a pioneer in the movement which has resulted during the past 
two decades in so profound a change in our philosophical outlook and 
temper of mind. For those who rejoice in this change, Mach’s career 
is that of a prophet preaching a gospel of empiricism to a generation 
corrupted by the philosophy of transcendentalism and a metaphysics 
that mistook itself for natural science. Whether we regard Mach as 
a prophet or simply as a physicist with a mischievous tendency 
towards speculation, at any rate, the reward of a prophet, in a mild 
degree, was his. For a long time the attitude towards Mach was the 
attitude which the world has always adopted towards those who wil- 
fully and maliciously disturb the peace. Among philosophers Mach’s 
status was more or less that of a parvenu, lacking in a proper sense 
of modesty and of reverence for sacred things. In the household of 
physics, where he had been reared, his views regarding the nature of 
the concepts underlying physical science were likewise regarded 
with suspicion. That the relations were somewhat strained appears 
from Mach’s own utterance, as follows: ‘‘ We can see that the physi- 
cists are on the surest road to becoming a church, and are already 
appropriating all the customary means to this end. To this I simply 
answer: ‘If belief in the reality of atoms is so essential for you, I 
hereby abandon the physicist’s manner of thought, .. . I will be no 
regular physicist, . . . I will renounce all scientific recognition; in 
short, the communion of the faithful I will decline with best thanks. 
For dearer to me is freedom of thought.’ ’” 

Apparently Mach himself was somewhat uncertain as to his real 
status; at all events he repeatedly asserted that he was not a phi- 
losopher, although, during the later years of his life, he could not 

1 Read at the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, St. Louis, 
April, 1916. 

2 Quoted from the Monist, Vol. 21, page 33. 
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well deny the soft impeachment of being a professor of philosophy. 
That the distinction is a significant one it would be folly to question, 
but Mach’s reason for the distinction is, let us hope, more dubious 
than the distinction itself. He disclaims being a philosopher for the 
reason that philosophy commonly insists upon a distinction between 
appearance and reality, or between the phenomenal and the trans- 
cendental, a distinction to which Mach felt himself unable to sub- 
scribe. And since such labors as his were all too easily dismissed as 
‘‘mere psychology’’ or else as just scientific methodology, he signi- 
fies his willingness to waive the point and once more forego the 
communion of the faithful by remaining identified with those who 
seek no reality beyond that which is revealed in the world of every- 
day experience. In spirit or temper this is the attitude which in 
this country has called itself radical or immediate empiricism. In 
Mach’s own words: ‘‘I must say with Schuppe, ‘The land of the 
transcendental is closed to me.’ And if I add the open confession 
that its inhabitants do not arouse my curiosity at all, it will be 
possible to measure the gulf that exists between many philosophers 
and myself. I have therefore already declared expressly that I am 
not a philosopher at all, but only a scientist. If, nevertheless, I 
have sometimes been numbered with the former, in somewhat loud 
fashion, I can not hold myself responsible for this.’’* 

When used with this invidious connotation the term philosophy 
comprises all attempts to give a systematic account of human ex- 
perience in terms of non-experiential reals. To all such attempts 
Mach felt a constitutional aversion, and so he found himself quite 
as much out of sympathy with materialism and subjectivism as with 
transcendentalism. ‘‘I make no pretension to the title of philos- 
opher. I only seek to adopt in physics a point of view that need 
not be changed the moment our glance is carried over into the 
domain of another science; for ultimately all must form one whole. 
The molecular physics of to-day certainly does not meet this require- 
ment.’’* Again he says: ‘‘There is no conceivable possibility by 
which the customary elements of present-day physics, viz., masses 
and motions, taken in all the rigidity which is requisite for these 
special sciences, could account for any sort of psychical oecurrence.’’® 
But Mach is no less explicit in his rejection of subjectivism.* To 
conceive of sensations as entirely different from physical objects is 
simply to choose the other alternative of a false dualism. And to 

3‘‘Erkenntnis und Irrtum,’’ Preface. (The references are to the second 
German edition.) 

4** Analysis of the Sensations,’’ English translation by Williams. Page 
23, note. 


5‘* Erk, u. Irrtum,’’ page 12, note. 
6 Cf. ‘‘ Erk. u. Irrtum,’’ Chap. I., and ‘‘ Analysis,’’ Chap. I. 
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attempt a reconciliation of these two abstractions by means of a thing- 
in-itself or some other form of ‘‘metaphysical deviltry’’ is to make 
the confusion worse confounded. All such attempts mean a cross- 
ing of the boundary line beyond which ‘‘looms but the horror of the 
shade.’’ ‘‘For me,’’ he says, ‘‘every scientific labor which does not 
hold fast to the immediately given and which, instead of determining 
the relations of the characters of the given, goes off fishing some- 
where in a vacuum, is labor lost.’” 

Such a programme as Mach proposes involves an extensive modi- 
fication of customary views. If the purpose of scientific inquiry be 
restricted to the investigation of the relations that obtain among our 
various experiences, the purpose and value of such inquiry must be 
simply to enable us to make use of a given experience as a clue to 
other experiences. Starting with a given experience, the scientific 
law makes it possible for us to fill in the rest of the picture without 
being obliged to resort to direct experience in order to find out the 
meaning or value of what is given. ‘‘It is the object of science to 
replace or save experiences by the reproduction and anticipation of 
facts in thought.’’® ‘‘In nature there is no law of refraction, only 
different cases of refraction. The law of refraction is a concise, 
compendious rule, devised by us for the mental reconstruction of a 
fact, and only for its reconstruction in part, that is, on its geo- 
metrical side.’’? ‘‘There is every reason for distinguishing sharply 
between our theoretical conceptions of phenomena and that which 
we observe. The former must be regarded as merely auxiliary in- 
struments which have been created for a definite purpose and which 
possess permanent value only with respect to that purpose.’’ They 
‘‘must be regarded as mere helps or expedients to facilitate our 
consideration of things.’’?° 

The same interpretation, we find, applies to the concepts of the 
physical and psychical, which have played so ominous a role in the 
history of thought. Mach warns us that in the study of the 
physical and psychical ‘‘we must not allow ourselves to be impeded 
by such intellectual abridgments and delimitations as body, ego, 
matter, mind, etc., which have been formed for special, practical 
purposes and with wholly provisional and limited ends in view.’’™” 
The physical and the psychical, in short, are just names for certain 
types of relationship between the given and other facts. The imme- 
diately given consists of certain elements, such as colors, sounds, 
tastes, and smells. These elements are not produced by material 

7‘¢Erk, u. Irrtum,’’ page 13, note. 

8 *‘Seience of Mechanics,’’ Eng. transl. by McCormack, page 481. 

9 Ibid., pages 485, 486. 

10 ‘* Analysis,’’ pages 186, 187. 

11 Tbid., pages 23, 24. 
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objects; they make up material objects. When we investigate a 
given experience, we find that it consists of elements variously re- 
lated or conditioned. There are no isolated or detached elements. 
In so far as this conditioning takes place outside the body, these 
elements are physical; in so far as the elements are conditioned by 
the body of the observer, they are mental or psychic. ‘‘A color is a 
physical object so long as we consider its dependence upon its lum- 
inous source, upon other colors, upon heat, upon space, and so forth. 
Regarding, however, its dependence upon the retina, it becomes a 
psychological object, a sensation. Not the subject, but the direction 
of our investigation, is different in the two domains.’’!* 

So far Mach’s point of view is commendably clear and definite. 
The element or sensation is the final reality. The element itself, 
Mach argues, ‘‘we should not try to explain. It is something so 
simple and fundamental that its reduction to something more simple 
can not succeed, at least for the present. The single sensation is 
neither conscious nor unconscious. It becomes conscious through 
interrelation with the occurrences of the present.’’!* The interre- 
lation by virtue of which the sensation becomes conscious is, of 
course, the relation to the body, as indicated a moment ago. It is 
when we inquire further into the relations of the elements that the 
fog begins to settle down and both the element and its relations are 
lost to sight. 

As may be anticipated, the clearness of Mach’s doctrine springs 
from an oversimplification of the facts. The relations maintained 
by a given element to the body and to other elements outside the 
body are more complicated and confusing than appears at first sight. 
To consider first the extra-bodily relations of the element, a study 
of these relations soon reveals the fact that the quality with which 
we start is not an element at all, but a compound. As Mach him- 
self points out, primitive man, like the lower animals, ‘‘ probably 
takes the objects of the environment as wholes, the contributions 
which are made by the different senses, but which are given to him 
only in conjunction, not being separated out.’’** Form and color 
are not distinguished, and still less is a blending of colors reduced 
to its elements. The analysis of experience into elements is a pro- 
gressive affair; the analysis, for example, of noises into simple tones 
is an achievement of modern science; and, in general, it can scarcely 
be denied that the possibilities of analysis extend beyond any defi- 
nitely assignable limit. Our elements, therefore, turn out to be, as 
Mach himself recognizes, merely provisional elements, and the hy- 

12 Tbid., pages 14, 15. 


13 ‘¢ Erk, u. Irrtum,’’ page 44. 
14 Ibid., page 12, note. 
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pothesis that there are final and irreducible elements becomes—at 
least for an avowed empiricist—a gratuitous assumption. 

This result, perhaps, constitutes no great cause for alarm. If, 
however, we now turn to the relation of the given to the perceiving 
organism, the situation becomes more serious. The visual object, 
we find, is related not only to the retina, but to the various neural 
processes induced by the optical stimulus. All this is clear enough, 
but Mach is aware that it is not sufficient, after all, to trace out the 
bodily facts or conditions to which the experiential object is related 
in the conscious situation. It is also necesary to ascertain what sort 
of a change it is that takes place when consciousness arises. Is it 
sufficient to say that the mere addition of a neural process to some- 
thing else is the change which constitutes the consciousness or 
awareness of what is given? In some connections Mach seems to 
hold this view. ‘‘Consciousness,’’ as he says on one occasion, ‘‘is 
precisely a specific, important interrelationship of the parts of the 
brain.’ But this is plain materialism and does not represent 
Mach’s more habitual point of view. The transition to another 
standpoint is accomplished by the substitution of certain other ele- 
ments for the neural process in question. These elements are not 
identical with the neural process, but stand to this process in a rela- 
tion of independence. Consciousness is just a certain organization 
of elements, and the elements which must add themselves to what 
is already present are those which depend upon the processes of 
memory and association. When a nervous system has once under- 
gone certain modifications, subsequent stimulations normally arouse 
or revive certain copies or images of the previous occurrence. These 
images are likewise elements, differing only in degree from those of 
a sensory kind. They blend with the sensory contents or elements 
and provide them with a context; and it is only when this happens 
that consciousness is present. ‘‘ Consciousness is no specific (psychic) 
quality or class of qualities, which distinguishes itself from physical 
qualities; neither is it a specific quality that must add itself to the 
physical in order to transform the unconscious into the conscious. 
Both introspection and the observation of living beings to which 
we are obliged to ascribe consciousness analogous to our own, teach 
us that the height of consciousness varies with the richness, the ease, 
rapidity, vivacity, and orderliness of these functions. Consciousness 
does not consist in a specific quality, but in a specific connection of 
given qualities.’ 

The import of this doctrine is that when we approach the given 
from the side of the body, the ‘‘element’’ once more eludes our 
grasp. The given which is related to the body is not an element, 


15 [bid., page 109. 
16 Jbid., pages 43, 44. 
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but represents a blending of a sensory content with various images 
or revived impressions. ‘‘The city hall which I pass,’’ says Mach, 
‘‘would be for me merely a spatial arrangement of colored spots, 
if I had not already seen many buildings, walked through their 
passages, and mounted their stairs. Recollections of manifold im- 
pressions become interwoven with the optical sensation so as to con- 
stitute a much more richly endowed complex, the observation, from 
which we separate the merely momentary sensation only with diffi- 
culty.’"*” If, however, our perceptions of ordinary sense-qualities 
are inevitably interwoven with revived impressions, and if these 
revived impressions, in turn, are the outcome of previous blendings, 
the attempt to analyze out ultimate constituents or elements is suspi- 
ciously like the quest for the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow. 
We escape materialism only to fall into the pit of ‘‘mental chem- 
istry.’ These constituents never enter human experience at all, 
and an explanation of experience in terms of them is, in principle, 
the same sort of thing as an explanation in terms of masses and 
motions or of transcendental realities. In other words, Mach him- 
self commits the unpardonable methodological sin—a result which 
indicates that correct empirical procedure requires considerably 
more than a pious resolution to have no dealings with unknowables. 

Does this result warrant the inference that the empirical method 
has failed? By no means. There is good ground for the view that 
the undertaking has miscarried just because the empirical method 
was not maintained throughout. In the interpretation of concepts 
and laws Mach takes his clue from adaptation and so remains on the 
empirical level; but in the interpretation of sensory experience hé 
abandons this method and explains such experience and the changes 
effected in it as a result of the process of analysis by taking appeal 
to certain groupings or blendings of non-empirical ‘‘elements.’’ This 
is plainly a failure to ‘‘hold fast to the immediately given’’ and a 
surrender to the temptation to find solutions for our problems in 
the ‘‘airy nothings’’ of words. 

The point that I wish to emphasize is that the spirit of Mach’s 
own method requires an interpretation of the changes wrought by 
analysis in terms of specific and ascertainable conditions, and not 
in terms of inaccessible ‘‘elements.’’ The suggestion lies at hand 
that, since concepts are to be regarded as ‘‘mere helps or expedients 
to facilitate our consideration of things,’’ so the analysis of an ob- 
ject into various qualities or attributes may be just a device for the 
facilitation of our adaptation to it. Or, more generally, the nature 
of consciousness is to be sought, not in an inscrutable organization 
of elements or qualities, but in a certain transformation of objects in 


17 Ibid., page 21. Cf. also page 36. 
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the interests of adaptive behavior. As Mach points out, in ordinary 
reflexes stimulus and response are immediately associated ; and con- 
sciousness supervenes only when the mechanical stimulus has become 
inadequate. ‘‘When the simple stimulus, owing to complication of 
the conditions of life, becomes too ambiguous to determine behavior of 
an adaptive kind, the sensation appears as an independent element, 
which, together with recollections and images, determines the conditicn 
of the organism, the affective mood, and thus finally sets free activity 
having a conscious end.’”* The ‘‘ambiguity’’ of the stimulus means 
that a variety of conflicting responses are brought into play, so that 
a deadlock ensues, which can be ended only by the advent of a new 
stimulus. If we read off the hypothetical fusion of recollections 
and images with the sensory content as a transformation of the 
stimulus, the way is open for a consistent application of empirical 
method all along the line. 

The importance of this topie for empirical method must be my 
apology for venturing upon a brief excursion in this direction. As 
Mach intimates, the effect of past experiences is to provide the pres- 
ent situation with a conscious end or goal. The result that is still 
to be attained somehow comes in to give direction to present conduct. 
The problem of consciousness, then, is the problem of explaining 
how a future result or consequence can operate so as to determine 
present conduct. Concerning the fact itself there is scarcely room 
for dispute. A plant, for example, will respond to rain, after the 
rain has come, by putting forth new shoots and leaves; but an intel- 
ligent being will respond to the rain before the rain has arrived, by 
seeking shelter or by hurriedly sowing grass seed on the barren 
patches of the lawn. The rain which is still to come, which is not 
yet a present fact at all, gives direction to conduct. But how is this 
possible? How can a non-existent future control the affairs of the 
present? It is plain that the future must somehow get into the 
present in order to become effective for conduct; and this transfer 
of the future into the present is precisely what is meant by con- 
sciousness. . 

At first sight this anticipation of the future is likely to have an 
appearance of mystery similar to that of prophecy. The facts of 
bodily behavior, however, indicate that this anticipation has a phys- 
ical basis. That the human nervous system has an extraordinary 
capacity for receiving and retaining modifications is a familiar fact. 
If a person has once been burned by a fire, the response that is set 
up by the optical stimulation originating from fire is likely to be 
different ever after. The body will tend to repeat the movements of 
withdrawal that were originally caused by the burn, 7. e., the body 

18 Ibid., pages 108, 109. 
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engages in defensive movements before the burn occurs. Speaking 
metaphorically, the bodily movements anticipate a stimulus, viz., a 
burn, which has not yet arrived. Similarly, if a hungry person sees 
a tempting morsel, his mouth waters and his jaw tends to move at 
the same time that his hand goes out towards the food. These acts 
originally occurred in succession, but now they are set off simul- 
taneously. The nervous system has acquired a certain set or mode 
of behavior, so that the entire little episode is acted out beforehand 
in a miniature way. The object is being grasped and eaten before 
it is even touched. Here again the bodily movements ‘‘anticipate’’ 
stimuli that still lie in the future. 

These facts acquire significance for the theory of consciousness 
if we relate them to the view that consciousness arises in response to 
a biological need. As long as our responses work smoothly, behavior 
remains on the plane of reflex activity. But let a physical stimulus 
evoke a number of incompatible responses—or, in Mach’s phrase, let 
a stimulus become ambiguous—and a crisis sets in. The responses 
oppose or collide with one another, and instead of adaptive behavior, 
the result is a state of tension or inhibition; and the only way to 
secure adaptive behavior is to secure a stimulus that is able to effect 
such an organization of these conflicting activities as will further 
the interests or needs of the organism. 

To acquire such a stimulus and to be conscious are one and the 
same thing. The conscious stimulus is of a unique kind, and this 
unique character is determined by the responses which are still in- 
hibited and struggling for expression. More specifically, the char- 
acter of this new stimulus is determined by the adaptive value of the 
nascent activities. The incipient response to ‘‘burn”’ or ‘‘hot,’’ for 
example, is a response which, if it were to attain full-blown comple- 
tion, would be a maladaptation. This nascent response is the echo 
of a response which came as a convulsive shock and which disorgan- 
ized the vital processes of the body. On the other hand, the response 
to food is a response which, if carried out, would have adaptive 
value, since it expresses the biological need of nutrition. These 
suppressed responses would be good or bad, if they were completed; 
and the change that is wrought in the stimulus is a change that 
makes it a stimulus for the realization of the adaptive values which 
are thus foreshadowed or anticipated. To say that the fire looks 
hot is to say that the fire is a stimulus which controls the organism 
so as to avoid the maladaptation of being burned; to see an object as 
‘good to eat’’ is to have a stimulus that promotes the interests of the 
organism by inducing the activities appropriate to eating. The dis- 
tinetive character of the conscious stimulus is this control by future 
consequences ; and consciousness, accordingly, is Just a name for the 
control of behavior by future consequences or results. 
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It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to add that these stimuli are sub- 
ject to development concomitantly with the development of the nerv- 
ous system. The range of variation is all the way from a stimulus 
presented in early infancy and describable only as ‘‘exciting’’ to the 
highly differentiated and complicated environment of the civilized 
adult. From this standpoint the differentiation or the analysis of 
objects or qualities necessarily has reference throughout to behavior. 
Adaptation is the standard, not only in the interpretation of con- 
cepts, to which this standard was applied by Mach, but in the inter- 
pretation of every form of experience. Unless the interpretation be 
made thoroughgoing, the concept and the given fall apart ; meanings 
do not grow out of experience, but become mere guesswork, random 
and arbitrary attempts at reconstruction, without a proper criterion 
or motivation. The elaboration of this interpretation does not 
come within the scope of the present discussion. Whatever its 
merits, it may serve to point out, in a general way, the implica- 
tions of the empirical method for which Mach stood sponsor. As 
was suggested previously, it was precisely in connection with the 
problem of consciousness (or of analysis) that Mach’s instinct for 
the concrete deserted him and permitted him to take refuge in the 
doctrine of irreducible elements. Hence the peculiarity of conscious- 
ness as behavior determined by future results escapes his notice and 
leaves him wavering between materialism and atomistic subjectivism. 
Neither of these alternatives is capable of treating human conduct 
as other than a complicated form of mechanism,’ or of bringing its 
explanation of experience out of the darkness of metaphysical ab- 
straction into the light of common day. 

As judged by the requirements of empirical method, Mach’s 
work undeniably has many shortcomings. Yet the success or failure 
of this method in his hands is, in a sense, a matter of minor impor- 
tance. Of far greater moment is the spirit or attitude which he 
helped to create. If we measure Mach’s achievement, as is proper, 
by what he did to make clear the task or function of philosophy, his 
work entitles him to a permanent place in the record of human prog- 
ress. For Mach the empirical method meant ultimately that phi- 
losophy must justify itself, not as an intellectual pastime or as an 
emotional indulgence, nor yet as an escape from the unwelcome 
realities of our present existence, but by its bearing on human weal 
and woe. All knowledge is, for Mach, ‘‘a psychical occurrence 
which either immediately, or at any rate mediately, promotes biolog- 
ical adaptation.’”° Fundamentally the appeal to concrete experi- 
ence is an insistence that philosophy is under obligation to furnish 
an insight into the relation of the individual to his world which will 


19 Cf. ‘‘ Erk. u. Irrtum,’’ chapter on ‘‘ Reflex, Instinct, Will, Ego.’’ 
20 Ibid., page 115. 
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be of service in the attainment of specific ends and values. <A phi- 
losophy that ignores the needs and demands for better adaptation of 
our human life, here and now, forfeits its claim to consideration. 
On the other hand, the hope of better adaptation furnishes a con- 
stant incentive and inspiration. This motif stands out in the closing 
sentences of ‘‘Erkenntnis und Irrtum,’’ where Mach says: ‘‘If we 
reflect on the agonies that our ancestors had to endure under the 
brutality of their social institutions, their legal systems and courts 
of justice, their superstitions and their fanaticisms, if we consider 
the rich heritage of the present in these goods, if we imagine what 
we shall possess of these goods in our descendants, we find in all 
this a sufficiently powerful incentive to cooperate, zealously and 
vigorously, with the help of our psychological and sociological in- 
sight, for the realization of an ideal moral world-order. And when. 
we have once created such a moral order, no one will then be able to 
say that it does not exist in the world, and no one will have the need 
to seek for it in mystical heights or depths.”’ 
B. H. Bove 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





TWO RATIONAL MORALISTS 


WO American scholars, from two different points of view, have 
lately revived the old doctrine that virtue is knowledge. What 
a change of tone from the pragmatism and instinct-worship of these 
recent years! It would be interesting if the present war should mark 
the end of that romantic infatuation which for a century has been 
glorifying will, work, struggle, contradiction, and instability, without 
any idea or hope of an ultimate good. At a moment when the dread- 
ful corollaries of this heathenism have turned the earth more than 
ever into a hell, it would be some compensation to recover the true 
though unrealizable ideals of the race, and again to believe in har- 
mony, in intelligence, in perfection, and perhaps even in heaven. 
Professor John Erskine has collected four addresses under the 
title, ‘The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent.’’* In them he repre- 
sents intelligence as both the means and the end of true progress. 
Affection, he says in effect, is partiality, it is a sort of animal loyalty, 
while intelligence is the same as universal sympathy. It unites men 
separated by material interests and passions; it is the one stimulus to 
justice. It is also the ultimate good to which our nature is addressed. 
We hear a great deal of the duty of service, but service should not 
consist in degrading the lives of the best men by subordinating them 
to the aims of vulgar natures. Rather, by force of example and con- 


1 New York. Duffield & Co. 1915. 
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tagion, the best men should raise the others as far as possible to an 
intellectual life. ‘‘True service,’’ Mr. Erskine writes (p. 68), ‘‘les- 
sens nothing. Not that the teacher should waste himself in the enter- 
prises of boyhood, but that even boys should fall in love with the 
enterprise of truth; not that the scientist should become a commodity- 
monger, but that all men should enjoy the high commodity of the 
scientific spirit; not that the priest should be secularized, but that by 
a race-wide consecration man should become a nation of priests—this 
is the end of true service.’’ 

Even in literature, where his studies lie, Mr. Erskine judges ration- 
alistically, with a view to what is humanly and spiritually best. In- 
spiration in the poet is a spontaneous gift not to be secured by any 
effort of art or reason, but art and reason are the surer possession, 
and they alone can serve to distinguish good inspiration from bad,— 
for vain or absurd inspiration is commoner than that inspiration 
which is a short cut to essential truth, a miraculous synthesis or 
symbol of the rational. Here we see another error of the recent past 
corrected—the notion that the esthetic realm is absolute and sacro- 
sanct and that there a man must reduce himself to an abstract sen- 
sorium, without intellect, conscience, or a right to be deafened, bored, 
or disgusted. A work that is merely esthetic is indeed esthetic, but 
that grammatical assignation of it to its class is no title of honor. 
The esthetic may not be worth looking at, and the man who in certain 
instances thinks it worth looking at may not deserve to be alive. 

That virtue is knowledge is also the conclusion arrived at by 
Professor E. B. Holt in his book on ‘‘The Freudian Wish’’;? but 
here, of course, the apparatus of the argument is far more elaborate. 
I will, however, pass over all those parts of this most interesting 
book which do not bear directly on the Socratic maxim in question. 
Incidentally Mr. Holt corroborates what we have just heard from 
Mr. Erskine. ‘‘We hear everywhere,’’ he says (p. 149), ‘‘of bring- 
ing this and that good thing down to the unfortunate and the de- 
based, and then of ‘adapting’ it to the taste and comprehension of 
these same unfortunate and debased. . . . It seems to me a palpable 
fact that every form of philanthropy and ‘social service’ to-day is 
more or less infected with this fallacy. The idea is everywhere to 
bring the good down in the false hope that it will somehow lift the 
masses up. But why shall anything strive upwards, when all that 
is high is bidden to descend? And why is it not a striking and 
ominous fact that to-day the word ‘aspire’ is never heard ?’’ 

The unit in the psychology of Freud is the ‘‘wish,’’ the exact 
definition of which is ‘‘a course of action which some mechanism of 
the body is set to carry out, whether it actually does so or does not”’ 

2New York. Henry Holt & Co. 1915. 
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(pp. 3-4). It is evident that this is not properly a ‘‘wish’’; it is 
rather an impulse, a disposition, a propensity, or what before the 
days of psychology everybody with perfect propriety called a pas- 
sion of the soul—one of those passions which were the elements of 
life. In these impulses we have the stuff of morals. Every one of 
them, as Aristotle says at the beginning of his ‘‘ Ethics,’’ has an end 
and this end (which may be itself an activity) is a good. If these 
seething enterprises were either isolated or harmonious, moral life 
would be plain sailing; we should have nothing to do but to follow 
our impulses and enjoy the goods that our nature, which they con- 
stitute, is capable of enjoying. But unfortunately they conflict, 
both within each animal and between one animal and another. 
When conflicting impulses are at work in the same body they give 
rise to the problems of personal morality, and to those painful and 
disastrous suppressions of impulse which Freud has studied. 

These suppressions, as distinguished from a rational discipline that 
should make for harmony, are the work of chance, of a bad educa- 
tion, or of moral taboos. Nevertheless, suppression in some form is 
inevitable—entbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren—since it is phys- 
ically impossible to actualize all these warm potentialities at once, 
and it is fatal to actualize them alternately, because when indulged 
they leave behind deepening and incompatible habits which tear the 
personality and the conscience to pieces. There is indeed a succes- 
sive maturation in some of these impulses which allows a man who 
has himself well in hand, and can slough off incidental habits, to 
give free play to each passion in its season. This is something 
which supermen like Alcibiades, Cesar Borgia, and Goethe have 
perhaps managed better than the conventionally virtuous; but it is 
a delicate business. Mr. Holt, who in this book proves himself a 
stern and redoubtable moralist, naturally looks for some stricter 
solution and finds it in discrimination. You should carry out all 
your natural impulses, but discriminating in each what is capable 
of cooperating with the others from what is irreconcilable with them. 
They should all live in one another’s light, so that their too free 
operation, or a forced suppression of the minority, may not destroy 
personal integrity. 

It is this light, it is complete knowledge, that alone can save the 
situation. If a man knows himself he can not go wrong morally, 
for his impulses (taboos being discarded) are all equally innocent 
and legitimate; but they are differently wise in view of the soul or 
society of impulses they are born in. Give the man pause, enlighten 
him concerning his entire self, and his impulses will be automatically 
checked and marshaled in the one possible harmony. The only 
difference in virtue is a difference in wisdom. In this wisdom the 
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conscience is evidently embodied, for the conscience is either one of 
the impulses harmonized, or a group of them, or the very tendency 
to synthesis which triumphs in wisdom. Morality in the narrower 
and personal sense is therefore well accounted for by this theory. A 
man who was wise after this fashion could find nothing to condemn 
in himself: the economy of his soul would be perfect. 

It was perhaps for this reason that Socrates and Plato embraced 
this doctrine. They were political philosophers by tradition, being 
Greeks, but private moralists by vocation, and it is only to private 
morality that their system really applies. In the ‘‘Republic’’ the 
problem is how to save the soul, and the political discussion is intro- 
duced only as a great parable, because the public in those pre-Chris- 
tian days had a keener sense for political than for spiritual perfec- 
tion. What enabled Socrates and Plato to apply their personal 
morality in the gross, and to imagine that they had a political system 
as well as a spiritual one, was a triple oversight on their part. In 
the first place they thought that scientific knowledge of nature was 
impossible, or at least irrelevant to the government of life and to the 
right choice of ideals. In the next place, unlike the Indians, they 
overlooked the whole non-human creation. Finally they assumed 
that human nature was single, definite, and invariable. If appear- 
ance, tradition, and religious faith enlightened us sufficiently about 
the universe, if no beings counted except the human, and all human 
beings were essentially identical with ourselves, then, indeed, the 
morality of the single soul would cover all public morality: all men, 
to be good, would need to follow the same precepts, and if all men 
were good, society would be perfect. 

Most of us now see quite clearly how far this is from being the 
case. The living world is fluid and contradictory, and to assume 
the uniformity of human nature and the adequacy of private virtue 
to secure public good opens the door wide to tyranny and to political 
apathy. The orthodox then profess to know man better a priori 
than he knows himself by experience; everything that departs from 
their conventions is set down for a disease, a sin, or a contradiction ; 
and this innate obliquity in man their zeal must hasten to extirpate. 
No attempt to do justice to life or society is possible on such a basis. 

Mr. Holt instinctively avoids these Socratic prejudices: that is 
the advantage of being modern and scientific, not too humanistic 
and not too theological. But I am not sure how in their absence he 
is to meet the difficulty of integrating those potential courses of 
action which are not seated in any single animal body. Who is to 
discriminate among them? By what standard is the relative force 
and value of each to be measured? If this difficulty can be easily 
overlooked, it is only because in ordinary cases we assume a tacit 
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governing impulse, with reference to which the others are pruned. 
Mr. Holt gives this elementary instance: a person impelled to eat 
mushrooms, but not knowing whether those before him are edible 
or poisonous, hesitates and fumbles, misses a good chance or runs a 
foolish risk, all for not knowing the exact marks of the poisonous 
variety. Give him this botanical knowledge and his course is clear 
and free, no temptation to taste the bad sort, no qualms in enjoying 
the good. But this solution is possible only because that person is 
decisively and superabundantly impelled to live. On this massive 
root the knowledge is grafted which helps him to accept or reject 
easily his minor desires. Enlarge the mushroom into a kingdom, a 
great reputation, a religion, or a lady-love, and the proof that it is 
poisonous decides nothing. The impulse to live has now a dangerous 
rival, and the man may say: Better this sweet poison and death, 
than life without this sweetness. Can knowledge of itself harmonize 
ultimate impulses? Can it pronounce on the relative importance of 
different souls? 

Let us suppose that in conformity with Mr. Holt’s theory knowl- 
edge is merely a physical response, and further that it could be pos- 
sible for some one creature to know and respond to the impulses 
of all others; this response and therefore this knowledge would 
evidently be a process in that particular creature. The response 
would seldom resemble and never coincide with its object; it would 
always remain a dog’s response or a man’s response, and the response 
of this particular man or dog at this particular moment. The alien 
impulses responded to would not be synthesized, but only the re- 
sponses they provoked in one special creature under special circum- 
stances. What would govern ‘‘discrimination’’ would be the vital 
equilibrium and total movement of this dog or man, not any com- 
parable absolute weight of the alien impulses as they exist outside. 
Mr. Holt wishes to abolish subjectivity in psychology, the subject- 
ivity of ideas, but he seems to be all the more plainly committed to 
a physiological subjectivity in morals. Knowledge and virtue, 
which are the bodily response itself, need not be sympathetic; to 
understand need not be to forgive; on the contrary, it may be to 
to hate more impetuously, whole-heartedly, and deliberately than 
ever. The only principle of social morality, on this theory, would 
seem to be a savagely systematic egotism. 

I do not say this as condemning Mr. Holt’s theory; at bottom I 
think every animal must be egotistical, in the sense that it must 
determine organically the limits and intensity of its sympathies. 
If we go so far as to maintain that only sympathy or good-will is 
a moral motive, that contention simply proves that the sympathetic 
impulse in us, at least ideally, has overwhelmed the no less virtuous 
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impulse to call some preferences vile and wicked. Knowledge, how- 
ever, which is not the substance of the human soul, but a sort of 
celestial guest that may visit it, knowledge is really sympathetic, 
even when the ultimate response of the soul to the thing known is 
hostile; because, as I venture to think, it is not our ultimate or 
total response that is the ground of knowledge; the ground or 
organ of knowledge is a preliminary or included or residual move- 
ment, as of a fly-wheel, wherein our system reproduces, as well as it 
ean, the movement of the object; and this imitative reaction is at 
once enlightening and sympathetic. But its function in our total 
animal life is merely to be a signal or, if we turn contemplative, to 
be a by-path and a sanctuary of peace. Our total response is animal, 
practical, egotistical, and in it our sympathy and knowledge are 
submerged. Macbeth feels for a moment how peacefully Duncan is 
sleeping, but his total egotistical response soon drowns that feeling, 
and he murders him. 

Accordingly the knowledge requisite for ‘‘discrimination’’ is only 
one half of what is usually called virtue—hence the paradoxical char- 
acter of the assertion that virtue is knowledge. The other half is a 
relative goodness, dependent on the degree of cooperation proper to 
various souls. The first part of virtue is integrity and this second 
part is beneficence. Beneficence is not knowledge; it must issue from 
a preestablished harmony; no amount of knowledge and Platonic 
sympathy, integrated in the soul of the cobra or the mosquito, could 
render them beneficent to man. And man in his turn, with increased 


knowledge, will only go more systematically to work to exterminate 


them. His intelligence, or their inability to express their principles 
in words, may prevent him from calling them wicked; his total im- 
pulse must always call them odious. Both parties, in their mutual 
malevolence, will be pursuing an ultimate harmony, but harmony may 
be established in many ways. You may make a desert and call it 
peace, or give everybody half a loaf and call it justice. It will always 
be only such justice and such harmony as your own integrated im- 
pulses demand. Your virtue will be beneficent only in so far as your 
nature is ‘‘good,’’ that is, fundamentally harmonious with such other 
natures as it affects. Thus we see that the essence of political virtue 
is not knowledge, but humanity. Beneficence is not obtainable by 
rational discrimination among the impulses of each soul; it presup- 
poses a natural cooperation among all the souls concerned. This 
harmony must preexist; for nothing would be more malevolent than 
the attempt to establish it artificially. That attempt is war. 

When a rational morality finds itself face to face with this great 
field of irrepressible conflicts, in which it is impotent, it has generally 
taken refuge in retrenchment. Among the ancients knowledge came 
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to be prized for a new reason: not that it integrated natural life, but 
that it offered an escape from the vexation and maleficence insepar- 
able from natural life. If we regard our animal career and the inte- 
gration of its impulses as a vain and bitter good, which will never 
liberate us from egotism and from an almost universal cruelty, then 
We may see in our incidental capacity to know and to love the strait 
and narrow path of salvation. We shall not save our whole soul, but 
we may decamp, as it were, from the infected parts of it into that 
corner where goodness and understanding can really live. I need 
hardly say that this is not the spirit of Mr. Holt’s ethics; but I do 
not think he has altogether appreciated the difficulty of transferring 
his principle of ‘‘discrimination’’ from an organic body into the 
world at large. 
GEORGE SANTAYANA. 





SOCIETIES 


NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


HE New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, on Monday eve- 
ning, February 28, at Columbia University. The following papers 
were read and discussed : 


Tests of Mechanical Ability. J. L. STENQUIST. 

The report consisted chiefly of a description and exhibition of a 
series of mechanical tests which have been devised by the author 
under the direction of Professor Thorndike. The first of these is 
called Construction Test, Series I, and is described in detail in ‘‘The 
Intellectual Status of Children who are Public Charges,’’ Archives 
of Psychology, No. 33, Columbia University. Construction Test, 
Series II, is similar to Series I, but more difficult. These tests con- 
sist of a series of mechanical models to be assembled under stand- 
ardized conditions by the subject, the original idea being to provide 
a test that did not depend upon the subject’s ability to read and 
write, and to deal with heard words. In the case of Construction 
Test, Series I, age-grade standards have been built up and the child 
ean be scored as over or under a standard ‘‘Construction-age,’’ as 
determined by the scores of four hundred and thirty-two public- 
school children of New York City. 

The second type of test reported upon has been named ‘‘Recog- 
nition of Mechanical Devices’’ and consists of fifty-five mechanical 
devices, ranging from a common nail to a spark plug and its parts, 
all numbered and fastened to a card about 8 by 18 inches, placed in 
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a suitable box. A complete list of the names of all the devices is 
given the subject and his task consists in identifying each device 
known to him, which he does by writing the appropriate number 
before each name. 

Both of these tests have only been begun and the data thus far 
gathered do not warrant any further conclusions, than those re- 
ported in the monograph referred to above. 


Tests of the Memory of School Children. Evita F. MuLHALL. 

An attempt was made to determine whether or not there are any 
characteristic differences between the two memory processes known 
as recall or reproduction and recognition. Answers were sought to 
the five following questions: (1) Does the person who recalls one 
kind of material well also recall another kind of material well; or 
what is the correlation between the recall of different materials? 
(2) Does the person who recognizes one material well also recognize 
another kind well; or what is the correlation between the recognition 
of different materials? (3) Does the person who recalls one material 
well recognize that material well; or what is the correlation between 
the recall and recognition of the same material? (4) Are the recall 
records of girls better than those of boys as earlier literature stated ? 
Is there any sex difference in recognition memory? (5) Is there 
any difference in the sex variability in recall or in recognition? 

The subjects were 192 children, 71 in 5B, 62 in 6A, and 59 in 6B, 
in a city school. The materials used were two series each of 25' 
words, 25 forms, 25 syllables. Memory was tested half of the time 
by requiring the subjects to write down what they remembered (re- 
production) and half of the time by asking them to select from 
another set the items which they had and had not seen (recognition). 

The conclusions were: (1) A person who can reproduce a great 
many items of one material can not necessarily reproduce many of 
another material. (2) The person who can recognize one material 
well can not necessarily recognize another material well. (3) A 
person who secures a high score for recalling words, forms, syllables 
may not necessarily receive a high score for recognizing words, 
forms, syllables, respectively. (In no case was the average of the 
coefficients of correlation as high as .30.) (4) One finds no superi- 
ority of the girls over the boys for recall, but a confirmation of the 
work of Chamberlain. There are no sex differences for recognition. 
(5) There is no consistent difference in sex variability in recall or in 
recognition. 


Association and Classification.—G. C. Myers. 


The purpose of this study is to investigate the natural tendency 
of classification as shown by the superior speed in naming (within 
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certain limits) successive individuals of a single class, over the speed 
of naming single individuals of successive classes. 

In the preliminary test each of 71 normal-school girls was sup- 
plied with a copy of 2 series, each of 10 class names of familiar 
things (Group I.). These two series interchanged reappeared on 
the opposite side of the page (Group II.). About half the subjects 
were given 18 seconds to write the names of things falling under 
each of the 10 class names of the first series. Then for the second 
series they were given a total of 180 seconds to write successively 
under each of the 10 class names, one name at a time, as many 
individual names as possible. For the other half of the subjects the 
procedure throughout was reversed. 

The successive associations under single class names may be called 
less controlled, the others more controlled associates. In the 3 
minutes the average total number of words given for group I as less 
controlled associates, is 56.4, M.V. 5.8, with a range of from 34-80 
words. For more controlled associates the respective figures are 
46.1, 4.9, and 20-60. For group II. the less controlled associates 
give 60.4, M.V. 6.5, and a range of from 39-77 words; the more con- 
trolled, 42.5, 4.0, and 32-58 respectively. This test is unfair to the 
less controlled records because of the time lost in writing. 

In a second experiment on 56 girls the subjects were divided 
into pairs, each member of the pair serving as subject and experi- 
menter in turn. 

The writer read 20 class names pausing 8 seconds for each name 
while number one of each pair named as many individuals of that 
class as possible. Number two recorded the number of individual 
names given. Then number one was provided with a list of these 
20 class names and on signal she named an individual of each class 
name, repeating the operation until interrupted by the writer at the 
end of 2 min. 40 see. Number two recorded the number of responses 
as before. Then number two proceeded in reverse order with number 
one as recorder. 

In the 2 min. 40 sec. the average total number of individual 
names given is, for less controlled associates 123.7, M.V. 13.8, range 
89-182; more controlled associates 66.9, M.V. 9.7 and 53-106. Four 
subjects studied practise effect by repeating the test 9 times, over 
a period of several days. Three found an increase in the total num- 
ber of associates of each type and the superiority of the less con- 
trolled associates increased with time. For the other subject both 
decreased with time. 

These facts emphasize a fundamental difference between the two 
types of associates and the rather obvious inference that classifica- 
tion is a very natural process. The study is still in progress. 
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Test of Manual Accuracy of Pre-vocational School Boys.—RussEu 

L. GouLp. 

The tests were undertaken for the purpose of offering some pos- 
sible data on the efficacy of the newly established Ettinger Pre- 
vocational schools of New York City, in improving the general 
manual accuracy of the boys. The problem resolved itself into a new 
aspect of the old question of transfer from practised abilities to 
unpractised ones. 

The plan was to test at the beginning of the school-year two 
groups of boys; one group of those just beginning the pre-vocational 
shop work, and the other a control group of academic boys of the 
same grade and school. At the end of the year the tests are to be 
repeated. In so far as they are a reliable index of general motor 
ability, they are expected to indicate some effect of the shop work. 

The necessity for large groups and for moderate haste prevented 
the use of more than three tests on each boy. Those used were the 
thrusting, the hammering, and the common 3-hole test. The first 
two were designed for this work. 

The thrusting test required a full arm movement; to hit with a 
pencil the middle target of a row of three varying targets, thirty 
rows appearing from behind a screen at a constant speed. Four 
groups of thirty were used, at four speeds, such that each row was 
in sight for 1.0 sec., 1.2 sec., 1.6 sec., and 2.0 sec. Each hit was 
separate and distinct, as one row only was in sight at a time. The 
number of hits ranged from 0 to 21. 

In the hammering test the subject used a specially prepared 
hammer, to hit three points, distant from each other by 50 em. 
Time was constant, measured by the beats of a metronome, at the 
average rate preferred by ten boys. An improvement in the appa- 
ratus records each hit electrically on a kymograph. There were 
very marked differences in the abilities of the boys, the hits ranging 
from 0 to 20 in 50 shots. 

The 3-hole test is too well known to be described. Time was 
taken for 50 contacts. 

A. T. POFFENBERGER, JR., 

CotuMBIA UNIVERSITY. Secretary. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Catholic Democracy: Individualism and Socialism. Henry C. Day, S.J. 

New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1914. 

Father Day, who is happily fitted for the difficult task by both tem- 
perament and training, has written a brief, but suggestive, book of less 
than three hundred pages on a very large subject; and he has written it 
candidly and well. His purpose is to delimit what may roughly be called 
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the social question on its more religious side and to show how it is related 
to certain vital positions jealously maintained by Catholic Christianity, 
not only in its more articulate past, but also to-day. It is not primarily, 
we should remark, a polemical work, in spite of sundry hard sayings in 
which the author does not hesitate to affix labels and to forecast unlovely 
issues; it is rather a candid essay in exposition, intended chiefly to direct 
the attention of plain but thoughtful men to the Church’s instinctive in- 
terest in the economic arrangements of this world. Some fourteen chap- 
ters are devoted to the history and analysis of the ideas lying behind the 
thing known as social democracy. These chapters are necessarily brief 
and at times almost too suggestive of a certain naive sketchiness in their 
method, as though the author were determined that no one should accuse 
him of not having gone to the roots of the subject; but it is impossible, 
nonetheless, not to be impressed by the lucidity and cogency of a great 
deal of his argument. This is particularly evident in his account of the 
subtle and prevailing mood of prejudice that may be said to react against 
Catholicism, not only in the minds of the masses in what were once the 
Bourbon strongholds of Europe in days not so long since past, but also in 
the more considered judgments of many an academic writer from whom 
one has a right to expect some acquaintance with the political forces that 
went to shape the world of the last two centuries as men of education 
know that world to-day. 

But it is in the series of chapters in which he has made the bold 
attempt to find a definition of socialism acceptable to all schools that 
Father Day’s especial merit as a writer on these hazardous themes comes 
home with force to the mind of the detached reader. “ Socialism,” he 
tells us in an admirable sequence of eight conclusions, “is primarily an 
economic scheme, having for its principal object the socialization of the 
means of production. Its immediate concern is with food and labor... . 
Instead of the present system under which individual owners of capital, 
in consideration of their private interest, and only checked by the competi- 
tion of others, consent to supply society with the products it demands, 
the new scheme provides that the whole community, now possessing ‘ Col- 
lective capital ’—that is, all the means of production—in common, and hav- 
ing all its members united in social labor groups shall publicly regulate the 
‘ Collective labor’ of all, and equally distribute its results to individuals.” 
Secondarily and subordinately, he goes on to infer, socialism is a kind 
of instinctive and rapidly growing conspiracy against the present order; 
for it implies, he tells us, “a complete civil policy affecting the relations 
of individuals to the state, the family, and the church”; and all the 
present-day “agitations in favor of universal suffrage, state care of 
children, secular education, the spread of materialistic conceptions of life 
and the spirit of revolt against traditional and established authority ” 
are, for Father Day, but so much disquieting evidence of a widespread, if 
not wholly self-conscious, determination “to break down the present 
economic system.” 

What he calls the “logical entity of the system” and its “ essential 
idea” is the collectivist principle applied to industry. Socialism in the 
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concrete, of course, is a much more Protean thing, and may best be 
studied in the platform pronouncements and the political activities of 
the various groups of socialist agitators in Germany, France, Italy, 
England, and the United States. In this latter phase it is in reality a 
movement towards genuine democracy; it believes in the omnipotence of 
the state; and has unquestioning faith in the efficacy of doctrinaire legis- 
lation; and its advocates rightly claim to be known as social democrats. 
And so Father Day arrives at the following definition of the system as a 
whole; “Social Democracy, or Socialism, is a system of political econ- 
omy, which denies the right of private ownership of capital, and at- 
tributes to the democratic state the inalienable ownership of all the 
means of production, together with the duty of the administration and 
distribution of all economic goods” (pp. 123-126). Two observations 
suggest themselves to the author as he formulates this definition; and 
as they throw light upon the real ethos of his book, and lay bare, at the 
same time, his instinctive and initial sympathy with those who are striv- 
ing to set an economically crooked world straight; we feel that we ought 
to transcribe them. “ The first is that the Socialist scheme as it stands 
can not be regarded as a fixed system. Socialism is still in a fluid state. 
It is a living movement which is actually changing from day to day, and 
is liable to still further changes. How the movement is to develop will 
depend, to a large extent, on the degree of wise and sympathetic under- 
standing which is accorded to it. ... The second observation, which 
follows as a corollary from the first, consists in a warning against the 
dangerous assumption that everything contained in Socialist teaching 
is false.” 

Obvious and almost commonplace as these statements may appear to 
the merely academic reader, we think them admirable as coming from a 
man of Father Day’s peculiar and all-but-authoritative position; and 
one is glad to note how completely they justify the word of admonition 
with which Cardinal Bourne has had the courage to point his own prefa- 
tory letter to the work. “Catholics are sometimes very unfairly dubbed 
Socialists because they are unwilling to condemn as contrary to Catholic 
teaching remedies suggested by Socialists, which, however undesirable 
in a political or economic aspect, still do not contravene the teaching of 
the Church on faith or morals. Experience has shown how difficult it is 
to obtain from either Socialists or non-Socialists anything approaching 
a clear definition of what they really mean. And it is most unfair to 
appeal to the teaching of the Catholic Church in support or condemna- 
tion of theories on which she has not pronounced directly or indirectly.” 

It seems a pity, however, that in preparing what he calls the economic 
indictment of socialism Father Day should have had recourse for his 
text to a flamboyant and highly rhetorical Manifesto issued by the 
Socialist League at the General Conference held in London in 1885. A 
good deal of water has run under socialist bridges during the past thirty 
years, and even a platform apologist of to-day might reasonably decline 
to be judged by the pronouncements of his forebears of a generation ago. 
Nor is it quite fair to reproach socialists as a whole with attempting the 
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impossible because of the difficulty of distributing to each unit in the 
body politic “the full value of his labor.” Socialists might reply, as in 
point of fact many of them do reply, that the problem is ultimately one 
of averages, and that the system might conceivably be better than the 
present chaotic arrangement in substance, even though it failed, and 
failed poignantly, here and there in detail. Nor is the attack on the 
socialist’s attempt to eliminate the “master’s profit” in better logical 
case; and the apologist for evolutionary socialism would, we suspect, 
make as short work of it as of the argument we have just noticed. 

Indeed it might be said in general that the economic argument to 
which he devotes an entire chapter of some seventeen pages suffers from 
first to last because of a certain lack both of definiteness and of what the 
French call actualité. This is not to say, however, that the argument is 
radically unsound, or that the author is a mere clerical amateur in the 
matters that he handles with such an air of expert knowledge. If we 
understand him aright, his main contention would seem to be that the 
present tendency towards collectivism may lead society into dangerous 
pitfalls if it is not checked by a wise regard for individual initiative and 
liberty. “Society and Socialism,” he observes with characteristic terse- 
ness, “ are conflicting and irreconcilable terms.” Neither by the peaceful 
methods of progressive and evolutionary amelioration, nor by the more 
drastic appeal to revolutionary force, will the fusing point of such oppo- 
sites ever be reached. Material environment may change, but human 
nature endures. One may call such an argument economic, if one will; 
but aw fond it is an appeal to psychology, backed up by isolated instances 
of capitalistic or industrial history. It assumes that certain auto-centric 
tendencies in human nature, as we know it to-day, or even in its remotest 
traditions, are radical and will not change; and assumptions of that sort 
are, we repeat, purely psychological. What is particularly valuable in 
Father Day’s use of the argument, by whatever name it may be called, is 
the suggestion of tolerance and the vigorous grasp of economic principle 
that accompanies it. The socialist will probably quarrel with it, or turn 
from it with contemptuous impatience; but the man in the street for 
whose as yet unwarped consideration it is candidly offered will think 
twice before thrusting it aside. 

The moral or religious appeal of the book, especially in the case of 
those who may be sincerely curious to know where Catholic Christianity 
stands on these issues, is, we need scarcely remark, the best and most 
convincing thing about it. The author has no difficulty in showing that 
the most representative exponents of the socialist idea during the past 
generation have, in Heine’s mocking phrase, left “ Heaven to the angels 
and the sparrows,” and aimed, like Bebel in Germany, at “the establish- 
ment of Atheism in the domain of what is called religion to-day”; but 
his chief endeavor is to show that the economic pressure of the time has, 
from the very nature of the problems raised, a most interested observer 
in Catholicism. There is no romantic appeal to an impossible revival of 
medievalism, as is but too often the case when the average religious 
apologist takes up these thorny matters; there is little talk about “ guilds ” 
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or “confraternities,” though these are not ignored; but there is a great 
deal about fundamental Christianity; about the relations of the wage- 
earner to his wage; about usufruct and the limits of individual owner- 
ship; and the relations of the religious conscience to the not-omnipotent 
state. This part of the book is admirable in spirit as well as in treat- 
ment; and the author is at his best when girding, not ill-naturedly, at a 
certain class of clergyman, with which we are not unfamiliar even here 
in the United States, who would find in the Christ of the Gospels, not 
primarily a divine teacher with a message to the religious conscience of 
mankind, but a kind of Hebrew Tolstoi born too soon into a muddle- 
pated world and coming only at this late day somewhat precariously 
into His own. Throughout this portion of the argument Father Day 
attacks many a pet notion of the time, reminding his readers more than 
once that there has been, since the days of St. Thomas of Aquin and 
earlier, a Catholic and scientifically formulated doctrine of society and 
the state that advocates a system of moderate but extensive ownership of 
capital, especially of land. 

Especially of land! It is to be regretted, that, in committing himself 
to so courageous a statement, Father Day should have made no reference 
to a distinction upon which much stress was wont to be laid by the great 
Spanish theologians of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries— 
the distinction, namely, between those rights of ownership which may be 
said to be rooted in the nature of things and those which are derived 
from the tus gentium. Private ownership in land, it was contended by 
these thinkers, is just one of these latter rights. It might be modified, 
or restricted; and there might even arise certain junctures when the 
higher interests of society would modify it out of all recognition by the 
apologists of the present order of things. How is latter-day Catholicism 
minded towards these problems? It is always safer, of course, to proph- 
esy what will not happen in theological matters than to permit oneself to 
dogmatize on what will. A Church which has seen more than one social 
order come and go, and which shows itself as singularly alert as Rome 
does to-day to the crisis that confronts her, is not likely to be dismayed, 
however confidently extremists may talk on one side or the other. There 
is, of course, an irreducible minimum which she can never consistently 
surrender. She will not give up her idea of the family; neither will 
she be disposed to efface all distinctions between the meum and tuum of 
capital and labor. But one thing may safely be hazarded. Her sympa- 
thies will probably be extended to all that will be of good report in the 
social welter of the next half-century. In the simple language of her 
catechism she has always taught that “to defraud a laborer of his wage,” 
or “to oppress the poor,” is one of “the four things crying to heaven for 
vengeance ”; and it is in this spirit, one feels, that Father Day has written 
the closing chapters of his remarkable book. We are confident that, as 
Cardinal Bourne so pointedly put it, they will “help in clearing men’s 
minds and in restraining any mere tendency to hasty conclusions” either 
for social democracy or against it. C. Ciirrorp. 

Sr. Mary’s, 
WHIPPANY, NEW JERSEY. 
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Berkeley and Percival. BrensaMin Ranp. Cambridge: University Press. 
1914. Pp. x-+ 302. 


The purpose of this book is best expressed in Dr. Rand’s preface: 

“This volume contains the hitherto unpublished correspondence of 
George Berkeley, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, and Sir John Percival, 
afterwards Earl of Egmont. The collection of manuscripts from which 
the correspondence was taken is in possession of the Right Honorable the 
Earl of Egmont. This collection was originally made by the first Earl 
of Egmont largely to serve as material for a history of the Percival fam- 
ily, that appeared in 1742 under the title of ‘A Genealogical History of 
the House of Yvery.’ Those portions of the collection relating to Berk- 
eley and Percival comprised in this present volume are found in the 
nine volumes of ‘ Letter-books,’ 1697-1731, the twelve volumes of the 
‘Journal of Percival,’ 1731-1747, and the seven volumes of ‘ Original 
Letters,’ 1740-1751. The copied letters which passed between Berkeley 
and Percival from the 12th of September, 1709, to the 15th of December, 
1730, scattered through the ‘ Letter-books,’ form the bulk of the present 
volume. The ‘Journal of Percival,’ which began in 1731, shortly before 
the time the ‘ Letter-books’ end, yield various memoranda showing the 
continuance of the friendly relations between them in the later years of 
their lives. The two letters signed by Berkeley as the Bishop of Cloyne, 
and the two by Kene Percival, are taken from the ‘ Original Letters’ of 
the Egmont collection. 

“Some account of the Egmont collection is given in the ‘ Appendix to 
the Seventh Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts’ 
(pp. 232-249), printed in 1879. It contains the dates of the letters, ac- 
companied by various brief extracts from the correspondence in the ‘ Let- 
ter-books’ between Berkeley and Percival. Four letters from this col- 
lection, bearing date 6th Oct., 29th Nov., 10th Dec. and 27th Dec. in 
1709, appear also in the ‘Report on the Manuscripts of the Earl of Eg- 
mont by the Manuscript Commission’ in 1909, Vol. IT., pp. 241-245, but 
the calendar of these papers ends with the reign of Queen Anne. Mr. 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, the foremost Berkeleyian authority, had ac- 
cess to the ‘ Letter-books’ of the Egmont collection and made use of such 
extracts as seemed suitable for biographical purposes in the preparation 
of his volume on ‘ Berkeley’ which appeared in 1881, and of his memoir 
of Berkeley, prefixed to the new edition of the latter’s works published in 
1901. The letters between Berkeley and Percival have, however, remained, 
with the exceptions noted, unprinted in their entirety until the present 
volume. Percival’s ‘Journal’ has also been drawn upon solely by T. 
Lorentz? to exhibit his later relations with Bishop Berkeley. 

“The lives of ‘Berkeley and Percival’ are presented in the form of 
‘A Biographical Commentary,’ which precedes the ‘ Correspondence.’ 
This historical narrative will be found not only to exhibit the relations of 
Berkeley and Percival, but also to embody at the same time all such ex- 
planations as have seemed necessary for the elucidation of the ‘ Corre- 
spondence’ and the ‘Journal.’ The foot-notes of the ‘ Correspondence’ 
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are thereby confined almost entirely to those marginal notes which Perci- 
val made throughout his copy-books of letters in 1736 with reference to 
his correspondents and to the persons mentioned in the text. No cross 
references have been used between the ‘ Biographical Commentary’ and 
the ‘ Correspondence’ since these follow a similar chronological order.” 

It was at Trinity College, Dublin, that Berkeley first made the ac- 
quaintance in 1708 of Sir John Percival, afterwards first Earl of Eg- 
mont. Their correspondence, which lasted thirty years, shows a delightful 
intercourse of unbroken friendship. The following letter (p. 80) from 
Percival to Berkeley, dated August 26, 1710, at London, is worth repeating 
entire for its account of the first impressions produced by “ The Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge”: 

“Dr, Ss‘, 

“Four days ago Col. Percival, who came from Ireland, brought me 
your book concerning the ‘ Principles of Human Knowledge,’ which he 
saw by accident on a bookseller’s stall in Dublin made up and directed 
for me, and so brought it away, till when I had not seen it, for that you 
designed for my Lord Pembroke never came to my hands, however it 
won’t come too late for he is yet in the country. 

“?Tis incredible what prejudices can work on the best geniuses, nay 
and even on the lovers of novelty, for I did but name the subject matter 
of your book to some ingenious friends of mine and they immediately 
treated it with ridicule, at the same time refusing to read it, which I have 
not yet got one to do, and indeed I have not yet been able to discourse 
myself on it because I had it so lately, neither when I set about it may I 
be able to understand it thoroughly for want of having studied philos- 
ophy more. A physician of my acquaintance undertook to describe your 
person, and argued you must needs be mad, and that you ought to take 
remedies. A Bishop pitied you that a desire and vanity of starting 
something new should put you on such an undertaking, and when I justi- 
fied you in that part of your character, and added the other deserving 
qualities you have, he said he could not tell what to think of you. Another 
told me an ingenious man ought not to be discouraged from exercising 
his wit, and said Erasmus was not the worse thought of for writing in 
praise of folly, but that you are not gone so far as a gentleman in town 
who asserts not only that there is no such thing as matter but that we 
have no being at all. My wife, who has all the good esteem and opinion 
of you that is possible from your just notions of marriage-happiness, de- 
sires to know if there be nothing but spirit and ideas, what you make of 
that part of the six days’ creation which preceded man. 

“T have given you a plain account as I believe you would have me do 
what success the name of your book has had here, for I can hardly say 
they know any more of it, and shall endeavour to persuade people to read 
it, but by what they have already shown can scarce believe they will do it 
impartially. 

“T am, S‘, 
“Y"* affect. friend & hum” Serv‘, 


a. 8." 
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In his reply of September 6th Berkeley makes the following somewhat 
elaborate statement (p. 83): 


“ As to your Lady’s objection, I am extremely honoured by it, and I 
shall reckon it a great misfortune, in case any prejudice against my no- 
tions should lessen the good thoughts, you say, she is pleased to enter- 
tain of me, so I am not a little careful to satisfy her in point of the 
creation’s consistency with the doctrine in my book. In order to which I 
must beg you will inform her Ladyship that I do not deny the existence 
of any of those sensible things which Moses says were created by God. 
They existed from all eternity in the Divine intellect, and then became 
perceptible (7. e., were created) in the same manner and order as is de- 
scribed in Genesis. For I take creation to belong to things only as they 
respect finite spirits, there being nothing new to God. Hence it follows 
that the act of creation consists in God’s willing that those things should 
be perceptible to other spirits, which before were known only to Himself. 
Now both reason and scripture assure us there are other spirits (as angels 
of different orders, etc.) besides man, who, ’tis possible might have per- 
ceived this visible world according as it was successively exhibited to their 
view before man’s creation. Besides, for to agree with the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation it is sufficient if we suppose that a man, in case he 
was then created and existing at the time of the chaos, might have per- 
ceived all things formed out of it in the very order set down in Scripture, 
which is no ways repugnant to our principles.” 


In Paris on November 24, 1713, Berkeley expected to make the ac- 
quaintance of Malebranche, but the correspondence contains no reference 
to the meeting. 

The letters between Berkeley and Percival are very simple and hu- 
man; they tell about all sorts of things, family and personal affairs, po- 
litical circumstances, the impressions of a traveler. One might almost 
imagine that philosophy was the topic of least mutual concern, although, 
according to Dr. Rand, Berkeley had “in Percival an interested, but not 
skilled correspondent in the philosophical realm” (p. 7). 

The volume is a valuable supplement to Fraser’s edition of Berkeley’s 
writings. 


WENDELL T. Busu. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. November, 1915. La morale sociologique 
et la crise du droit international (pp. 385-414): Gaston Ricuarp. — “ Posi- 
tivistic and evolutionary sociology trusts to the social future to eliminate 
automatically militarism and the causes of war, while giving as the sole 
reason therefor that militarism ... is in conflict with a growing indus- 
trialism.” But Darwinistic sociology has really contributed to undermine 
the moral postulates of international right through its determinism and 
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the conception of distinct and irreducible social species. “The restora- 
tion of the foundations of international right will be the common work 
of juridical sociology and of that new philosophy which, under the differ- 
ent names of philosophy of action and philosophy of values, takes the will 
for its object.” De la nature et de la valeur des explications (first article, 
pp. 415-439) : G. Fonsrcrive.-“. . . the process of explanation has passed 
through a number of phases. Common sense commenced by explaining 
by images and by comparisons, then philosophy sought explanation in the 
conditions of existence: becoming, being, atoms, numbers, substances, 
essences, ideas. ... Modern science tends to suppress or at least to 
neglect every reason of a metaphysical order in order to explain laws, yet 
it regards the laws as the explanation of the facts . . . although insisting 
even on the symbolism of theories, it does not the less avail itself of theo- 
retical symbols in order to explain the real... certain more rigorous 
and clairvoyant spirits assert that the laws themselves furnish no kind of 
explanation.” L’idéal quiétiste (pp. 440-454): Tu. Riot.-—“ The pur- 
pose of this article was to study (quietism) in its constitution and evolu- 
tion as pushed to the extreme . . . to show that it is a morbid state which 
should be explained as such.” L’obsession et VIdée prévalente (pp. 455- 
469: last article): ALBertT Leciire.- Considers the principal varieties of 
obsession, and concludes that: “neither obsession nor even the prevalent 
idea presupposes an alteration of the reason. ... Both presuppose a 
liminal defect of intelligence situated on the level of a faculty . . . that 


one can call the ‘faculty of apprehension.” Revue des Périodiques 
étrangers. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Herbert Spencer lecture at Oxford University was delivered on 
March 15 by Professor J. Mark Baldwin. Taking for his subject “The 
Super-State and the ‘ Eternal Values,’” Professor Baldwin spoke of the 
distinction, on one hand, between instrumental and eternal or absolute 
values, and, on the other, between individual and super-individual values. 
Pointing out that these distinctions are not peculiarly German, he went on 
to show that with the advent of the present war it became evident that in 
the German conception the State is not a vehicle of simply individual or 
instrumental value. It is, according to the Germans, the expression of 
the full national will; it is value per se, summarizing in itself the two 
super-individual values. The monarch symbolizes this; no concession to 
the popular will is possible under such a conception, but the populace may 
be the recipient of free gifts from the State. Natural selection, or the 
survival of the fittest, is recognized, as, for example, in the victory of 
Turks over Arabs in the thirteenth century, or of Rome over Greece. 
Germany recognizes two kinds of fitness—military efficiency and organi- 
zation. The spiritual and ethical weapon is wielded by the State alone. 
Military necessity knows no moral law; “ might is right,” 7. e., super-in- 
dividual might makes individual right. The observance of treaties is 
subordinate to the needs of the State; to be once a German is to be always 
of super-individual value; “ Deutschland iiber Alles.” So much for the 
German ideal. The opposed point of view makes itself felt in various 
domains, as in that of naturalization, where the experience of the war has 
proved that documentary evidence is useless; in that of arbitration; and 
in that of cultural relations between peoples. In fine, Germany says that 
the nation is instrumental to the State; the democratic belligerents op- 
posed to Germany hold that the State has an instrumental value only, and 
that it is instrumental to the nation.—Nature. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of a prize of $1,000 for the best thesis written 
by a woman on a scientific subject, psychology being included among the 
subjects. The thesis must embody new observations and new conclusions 
based on independent laboratory research. Theses offered in competition 
must be in the hands of Dr. Lillian Welsh, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, before February 25, 1917. 


Dr. Rosert M. OapeEn, professor of psychology in the University of 
Kansas, has been elected head of the department of education in Cornell 
University and will take up his work there at the beginning of the next 
academic year. Dr. William S. Foster, now instructor in psychology in 
Cornell University, has been made assistant professor of education. 


On March 21, Dr. Shepherd Ivory Franz, of Washington, D. C., ad- 
dressed the students of Swarthmore College on “ The Psychology of De- 
lusions” and on March 28, Professor Warner Brown, of the University of 
California, on “ The Psychology of Advertising.” 
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